CALVIN  AND  SCOTLAND 


By  Rev.  H.  Y.  Reyburn,  D.D. 

Calvin’s  influence  on  Scotland  was  indirect.  He  never  set  foot  in  the 
country,  and  he  had  no  correspondents  in  it  to  whom  he  might  have 
addressed  some  of  the  letters  which  streamed  unceasingly  from  his  pen 
to  other  countries  in  Europe.  His  influence  was  mediated  by  one  man, 
J ohn  Knox,  and  we  cannot  really  understand  what  Knox  did  for  Scotland 
unless  we  understand,  to  begin  with,  what  Calvin  did  for  Knox.  We  have 
therefore  to  consider  how  Calvin  and  Knox  were  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  and  what  impressions  were  made  on  Knox  by  Calvin  and 
Geneva. 

After  leaving  Scotland  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  which  was  brewing, 
Knox  went  to  England,  and  after  a short  residence  there  he  found  it 
expedient  to  leave  England  also.  France  attracted  him,  but  when  he 
landed  in  Dieppe  it  is  said  that  not  one  Protestant  was  to  be  found  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  went  on  to  Geneva,  the  only  place  in  Europe  at 
that  time  in  which  men  holding  his  opinions  were  safe.  There  he  met 
and,  as  he  says,  reasoned  with  all  the  pastors,  among  whom  the  most 
eminent  was  “ that  singular  instrument  of  God,  John  Calvin.” 

After  three  months  of  intercourse  in  which  Knox  and  Calvin  became 
personal  friends,  Knox  went  on  to  Zurich,  where  he  met  Bullinger.  From 
Zurich  Knox  went  to  Dieppe  for  the  second  time,  and  after  a few  weeks 
returned  to  Geneva  where  an  urgent  invitation  reached  him  to  become 
pastor  of  the  English  exiles  who  had  gathered  together  in  Frankfurt. 
In  deference  to  Calvin’s  desire,  but  much  against  his  own  will,  he  accepted 
the  invitation  and  reached  his  new  congregation  in  November.  The 
troubles  in  the  Frankfurt  church,  which  arose  from  the  bigotry  of  a group 
of  exiles  who  reached  the  city  and  became  members  of  the  congregation 
after  Knox’s  pastorate  had  begun,  made  Knox’s  further  residence  among 
them  impossible,  and  once  more  he  betook  himself  to  Geneva  where 
Calvin  was  reaching  a position  of  supreme  authority  and  power. 

When  Calvin  arrived  in  Geneva  there  was  little  difference  between  it 
and  other  Continental  cities  of  the  same  age.  It  was  surrounded  with 
walls,  the  streets  were  narrow  and  filthy  and  the  people  were  congested 
in  what  we  call  slums.  The  lower  classes  were  ignorant  and  superstitious, 
the  leaders  of  society  were  frivolous  and  corrupt.  The  most  notable 
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characteristics  of  the  priests  were  their  greed  and  their  indolence,  while 
the  bishop  was  much  more  concerned  about  his  estates  and  his  standing 
as  against  the  civil  authorities  than  he  was  with  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  Church  or  the  propagation  of  true  religion  among  the  people. 
Calvin  changed  all  that.  With  pitiless  severity  he  cleared  the  streets  of 
the  garbage  which  littered  them  and  also  of  many  temptations  to  vice 
and  crime.  He  drove  the  harlot,  the  drunkard,  the  blasphemer,  and  the 
loafer  into  uneasy  hiding-places  and  made  them  feel  that  a decent  and 
industrious  life  gave  them  their  only  chance  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  arranged  for  the  education  of  the  children  and  for  their  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  parishes  of  St  Peter’s, 
St  Gervais,  and  the  Madelaine  he  had  the  churches  set  in  order,  and  on 
every  day  in  the  week  at  daybreak  the  ministers  conducted  divine  worship 
in  them.  Further,  at  3 p.m.  every  Sabbath  and  also  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  another  service  was  held  in  these  churches,  and  at 
all  these  services  a portion  of  Scripture  was  expounded  and  its  teaching 
applied  to  faith  and  morals.  Attendance  at  the  services  was  compulsory. 
When  the  great  bell  rang,  the  city  council  sent  out  the  police  to  patrol 
the  streets  to  see  that  all  the  shops  were  shut,  that  all  the  loiterers  had 
disappeared,  and  that  all  who  were  physically  able  and  free  from  duty  had 
betaken  themselves  to  Church.  Knox  was  delighted  with  what  he  saw, 
and  in  a letter  written  on  December  9,  1556,  to  Mrs  Locke,  he  says, 
“ Geneva  is  a place  where  I neither  fear  nor  shame  to  say  is  the  most 
perfect  school  of  Christ  that  ever  was  on  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  In  other  places,”  he  continues,  “ I confess  Christ  to  be  truly 
preached,  but  manners  and  religion  so  sincerely  reformed  I have  not  yet 
seen  in  any  other  place.” 

All  the  native  Genevan  ministers  worked  hard,  Calvin  being  more 
abundant  in  his  labours  than  any  of  them,  and  Knox  was  inspired  to  follow 
his  master’s  example.  He  preached  long  discourses  three  times  a week  to 
his  little  congregation,  he  took  part  in  the  translation  of  Holy  Scripture 
known  as  the  Genevan  Bible,  and  in  other  ways  he  entered  into  the  heart 
of  the  activity  with  which  Church  and  State  were  continually  exercised. 
He  had  some  domestic  troubles  in  Geneva,  but  on  the  whole  his  life  there 
was  so  happy  that  he  was  loath  to  leave  it.  It  was  only  after  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Calvin  to  send  him  back  to  Scotland  that  he  returned  to  his 
native  land. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  emphasise  too  strongly  the  influence  of  this 
residence  in  Geneva  upon  Knox.  He  was  a Protestant  and  a Reformer 
before  he  saw  the  city,  but  when  he  left  it  he  was  an  ardent  Calvinist. 
Calvin  had  mastered  him,  as  he  mastered  all  the  Reformers  with  whom 
he  came  into  close  personal  contact,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  looked 
on  life,  on  duty,  on  the  Scriptures,  on  doctrine,  on  the  Church,  from 
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Calvin’s  point  of  view,  and  spent  himself  in  the  endeavour  to  realise  wha 
were  essentially  Calvin’s  ideals. 

When  Knox  reached  Scotland  he  found  that  the  problems  facing  him 
were  serious.  The  aim  of  the  Regent,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  was  to  sub- 
ordinate the  interests  of  Scotland  to  those  of  France  and  to  reduce  Scot- 
land to  the  level  of  a French  province,  while  the  aim  of  Cardinal  Beaton 
was  to  wipe  out  the  Reformation  movement  and  to  retain  Scotland  for 
Catholicism.  The  Regent’s  hands  were,  however,  tied  by  the  sturdy 
patriotism  of  the  barons,  while  the  Cardinal  was  discredited  by  his 
notorious  immorality,  his  corruption,  and  his  cruelty.  In  fact,  as  a moral 
and  religious  force  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  principal  representative 
had  lost  its  hold.  Everyone  was  weary  of  the  abuses  connected  with  it, 
and  Buchanan’s  Franciscanus  and  Lyndsay’s  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates 
only  voiced  the  general  scorn  and  discontent.  All  over  the  country 
Episcopal  government  was  practically  in  abeyance  and  the  Church  as 
an  organism  was  completely  ineffective.  The  monks,  as  for  example  in 
Melrose  and  Balmerino,  had  abandoned  the  laws  of  their  Order  and  were 
a law  unto  themselves.  Nuns  of  every  kind  were  living  nefarious  lives- 
The  bishops  were  pluralists  and  were  frequently  appointed  to  their  office 
years  before  they  came  of  ecclesiastical  age.  The  priests  could  seldom 
read,  and  were  notorious  for  their  rapacity,  their  gluttony,  their  drunken- 
ness. Speaking  generally  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  everything  that  a 
Church  of  Christ  ought  not  to  be.  Knox’s  way  had  been  prepared  partly 
by  the  resolution  of  the  barons  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  Scottish 
people,  and  partly  by  the  efforts  of  the  Observants,  the  Lollards  of  Kyle, 
and  others  like  the  ship  captains  who  smuggled  into  the  country  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  and  writings  by  the  great  leaders  of  Protestant- 
ism on  the  Continent.  Hamilton  and  Wishart  also  did  much  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  but  the  success  of  the  movement  for  Reformation  was 
due  for  the  most  part  to  Knox’s  powerful  personality.  He  was  not  a 
systematic  theologian  like  Calvin,  neither  had  he  Calvin’s  genius  as  an 
administrator,  but  he  was  a great  popular  leader  whose  heart  was  filled 
with  desire  to  give  the  pure  gospel  to  his  beloved  land,  whose  political 
sagacity  made  him  more  than  a match  even  for  Mary  Stuart  and  her 
Counsellors,  whose  courage  raised  him  above  the  fear  of  flesh,  and  whose 
eloquence  moved  the  multitude  as  the  storm  wind  moves  the  branches 
of  the  forest  trees. 

Knox  began  by  telling  the  nobles  that  it  was  their  plain  duty  to 
bridle  unchristian  princes  and  reform  an  idolatrous  Church.  He  told 
the  intelligent  and  educated  classes  that  they  ought  to  make  their 
influence  felt  in  the  government  by  challenging  the  bishops  and  clergy 
to  defend  their  “ vain  religion,  their  false  doctrine,  their  wicked  lives, 
and  their  slanderous  conversation,”  and  by  insisting  that  they  dis- 
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charge  their  duty  to  preach  Christ  Jesus  truly,  to  minister  the  Sacra- 
ments according  to  Christ’s  institution,  and  to  watch  for  their  people’s 
souls  as  those  who  shall  give  account.  Any  Reformer  might  have  done 
as  much  as  this  : it  is  in  what  Knox  did  after  this  that  Calvin’s  influence 
appears. 

Five  years  of  hard  work  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a movement  which 
came  to  a head  in  1560.  In  that  year  the  Scottish  Parliament  met  in 
Edinburgh  and  demanded  a statement  of  Reformation  doctrine.  Neither 
Knox  nor  his  colleagues  had  the  leisure  necessary  to  work  out  a 
systematic  statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith  on  their  own  account,  and 
even  if  they  had  had  the  necessary  leisure  they  were  not  blessed  with 
the  necessary  dogmatic  genius.  Therefore  they  did  the  next  best  thing. 
Under  Knox’s  guidance  they  fell  back  on  what  Calvin  had  done,  and 
swiftly  produced  a Confession  of  Faith  which  borrows  from  Calvin’s 
Institutes  at  every  point.  The  passages  on  the  doctrine  of  Election,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  notes  by  which  the  true  Church  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  false,  the  qualifications  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
the  doctrine  of  the  civil  magistrate  and  his  relation  to  the  Church  are 
all  unmistakably  inspired  by  Calvin.  In  addition,  several  passages  are 
practically  direct  translations  from  Calvin’s  writings.  The  passage  on 
the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  is  based  on  a statement  subscribed  by  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Geneva.  The  passage  in  which  the  true 
divinity  of  our  Lord  is  asserted  and  various  heresies  are  repudiated,  is 
paralleled  by  a statement  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Genevan  confession. 
The  section  on  J ustification  is  little  more  than  a string  of  quotations  from 
Calvin’s  Institutes. 

This  Confession,  like  the  Institutes,  was  essentially  a manifesto.  It 
showed  the  theological  position  on  which  the  Reformed  Church  stood, 
but  it  was  of  little  practical  use  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  who 
were  to  form  the  nation  in  the  days  to  come.  Knox  therefore  prepared 
something  for  their  benefit ; he  translated  Calvin’s  catechism,  got  it 
recognised  as  one  of  the  subordinate  standards  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and 
made  provision  for  its  general  use.  In  the  first  Book  of  Discipline,  in 
the  chapter  on  the  necessity  of  schools,  we  read  that  both  in  town  and 
country  parishes  the  reader  must  instruct  the  children  of  the  parish  in 
their  first  rudiments,  “ and  specially  in  the  catechism  as  we  have  it  now 
translated  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order  called  the  Order  of  Geneva.” 
Every  Sabbath  in  the  afternoon,  therefore,  in  every  parish  church  and  in 
presence  of  their  parents  the  children  had  to  repeat  the  answers  to  the 
questions,  and  the  minister  or  reader  had  to  explain  both  questions  and 
answers  and  apply  the  doctrines  as  might  be  required.  As  this  practice 
was  long  continued,  nothing  more  is  needed  to  suggest  how  determina- 
tive Calvin’s  influence  was  on  Scottish  thought,  and  in  spite  of  modifica- 
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tions  which  recent  years  have  brought  Scottish  theology  is  prevailingly 
Calvinistic  still. 

The  worship  of  the  Church  was  also  dealt  with,  and  in  this  respect 
Knox  was  more  intolerant  than  Calvin  would  have  been.  Calvin,  indeed, 
thought  it  necessary  to  write  him  that  while  the  Church  must  be  purged 
from  error  and  superstition,  it  is  wise  to  tolerate  some  things  which  can- 
not be  altogether  approved.  The  form  which  Knox  took  as  his  model 
for  worship  was  the  form  used  by  the  English  congregation  in  Geneva. 
It  was  published  there  in  1556  with  the  title,  The  Form  of  Prayers  and 
Ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  etc.,  used  in  the  English  congregation  at 
Geneva,  and  approved  by  the  famous  and  learned  godly  man  fohn  Calvin. 
Knox  had  brought  this  form  with  him,  and  in  1562  in  order  to  end  prevail- 
ing uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  matter  of  worship  the  Genera 
Assembly  commanded  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  dispense  the  Sacra- 
ments and  to  celebrate  marriage  “ according  to  the  book  of  Geneva.” 
In  1564  it  instructed  every  minister,  exhorter,  and  reader  to  provide  him- 
self with  a copy  of  the  book  printed  in  Edinburgh  and  to  use  the  order 
therein  contained.  This  Book  of  Common  Order,  or  “ Knox’s  Liturgy  ” 
as  it  is  called,  held  its  place  as  a directory  for  public  worship  till  Laud 
tried  to  force  another  Liturgy  on  the  Scottish  Church.  When  he  found 
that  to  be  impossible  he  gave  orders  that  the  ministers  should  conduct 
the  services  at  their  own  discretion.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  there 
is  now  no  official  order  in  any  branch  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  forms  used  vary  according  to  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  minister 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people.  Nevertheless  present-day  forms  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  took  shape  under  the  control  of  Calvin. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  innovation  which  Calvin  introduced  into  the 
public  worship  of  God  was  that  of  congregational  praise.  It  was  instantly 
seen  to  be  so  great  an  improvement  that  the  English  congregation  in 
Geneva  quickly  followed  the  example  which  their  neighbours  set  them. 
The  version  they  used  was  one  of  fifty-one  psalms  by  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins.  This  version  found  its  way  to  Scotland  and,  like  the  Book  of 
Common  Order,  was  used  by  several  churches.  The  General  Assembly 
appointed  John  Craig  and  others  to  revise  this  Genevan  Psalm  Book  and 
compile  something  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Scottish  Church.  The 
result  of  their  labours  was  approved  in  December  1564,  and  was  published 
in  1565  by  Robert  Leprevik,  Edinburgh,  with  the  title,  The  Forme  of 
Prayers  and  Ministration  of  the  Sacraments  &c.  used  in  the  English  Church 
in  Geneua,  approued  and  receiued  by  the  Churche  of  Scotland,  whereunto 
besydes  what  was  in  the  former  bokes,  are  also  added  sondrie  other  prayers, 
with  the  whole  Psalmes  of  Dauid  in  English  meter.  This  was  the  Old 
Scottish  Psalter,  whose  official  life  lasted  till  1650.  Along  with  the  forms 
of  prayer  and  the  Psalms,  the  Church  of  Scotland  took  over  some  of 
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the  tunes  which  Calvin  secured  for  the  use  of  his  own  congregation.  Some 
of  these  tunes  have  long  fallen  into  oblivion,  but  others  are  greater 
favourites  than  ever.  They  have  a majesty  and  strength  which  modern 
tunes  seem  unable  to  rival.  The  Scottish  people  still  sing  the  iooth 
Psalm  and  the  124th  Psalm  to  tunes  which  were  first  heard  in  the 
congregations  at  Geneva. 

With  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Church,  Knox  was  not  so 
illiberal  as  some  of  his  ecclesiastical  descendants  have  been.  Like  Calvin 
he  had  no  rooted  objection  to  the  Episcopal  form  as  such.  In  a letter  to 
Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  written  in  December  1554,  Calvin  says  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  theory  that  one  man  should  be  the  Head  of  the 
Church  over  the  whole  world  is  ridiculous  and  empty.  It  was  the  ambition 
and  pride  of  the  Roman  court  that  created  this  primacy.  The  ancient 
Church  founded  patriarchates  and  set  Primates  over  different  provinces 
that  the  bishops  might  be  better  bound  together.  On  this  principle  it  is 
lawful  to  appoint  an  archbishop  for  Poland  that,  for  the  sake  of  order, 
he  might  hold  the  first  place  in  the  Synods  and  maintain  discipline  among 
his  colleagues  and  brethren  ; so  also  there  might  be  provincial  and  city 
bishops  and  one  might  be  chosen  from  every  assembly  to  whom  the 
principal  charge  should  be  entrusted.  But,  says  Calvin,  “ to  endow  a 
man  with  honour  and  dignity  according  to  his  capacity  is  a very  different 
thing  from  gathering  the  whole  world  into  subjection  to  a single  power.” 

In  practice  Knox  went  a step  further  than  Calvin.  He  entered  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  became  one  of  its  clergy  at  Berwick 
and  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  is  also  said,  though  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  has  been  questioned,  that  he  accepted  the  post  of  Chaplain 
to  King  Edward  VI.  He  was  certainly  offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester. 

At  the  same  time,  when  Calvin  and  Knox  had  a free  hand,  they  both 
declared  for  Presbyterianism,  as  the  most  Scriptural  form.  Calvin  main- 
tained that  there  are  four  orders  of  offices  instituted  by  Christ — Pastors, 
Doctors,  Elders,  and  Deacons — and  in  addition  to  these  permanent  officials 
he  recognised  others  such  as  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists,  raised  up 
for  temporary  purposes.  Knox  and  his  colleagues  recognised  the  same 
four  orders,  with  this  difference,  that  they  ascribe  the  function  of  teachers 
to  those  whom  Calvin  calls  Doctors.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  question 
of  temporary  officials  so  fully  as  Calvin  does,  but  their  conclusions  as  to 
the  permanent  officials  are  identical,  and,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
electing  these  office-bearers,  and  with  regard  also  to  their  duties,  they 
transfer  the  teaching  of  Calvin’s  Institutes  to  Scotland. 

Calvin’s  influence  on  Scottish  politics  is  of  no  account,  but  he  had 
more  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  peculiarly  Scottish  character  than  all 
the  politicians  put  together.  Through  Knox  he  gave  form  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  Scottish  Church,  and  the  Scottish  Church  has  been  for  centuries 
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the  strongest  force  among  the  Scottish  people.  As  the  Reformation 
movement  developed,  some  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  entirely  un- 
sympathetic with  Knox’s  scheme  for  the  application  of  church  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  religion,  education,  and  the  poor,  and  who  had,  in  fact, 
seized  the  church  lands  for  their  own  benefit,  broke  away,  and  so  far  as 
ecclesiastical  connection  is  concerned,  their  descendants  are  still  largely 
out  of  touch  with  the  mass  of  their  countrymen.  But  the  middle  classes, 
and  those  in  the  lower  social  scale,  stood  firm,  and  it  was  these  who  absorbed 
most  readily  the  Calvinistic  teaching  and  were  moulded  accordingly. 
There  is  no  doubt  much  in  the  racial  origin  and  composition  of  the  Scottish 
people  that  explains  their  peculiar  mentality,  but  there  is  at  least  as  much 
in  the  moral  and  religious  training  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  That  training  was  given  them  by 
the  Scottish  Church,  and  the  Scottish  Church  owes  its  characteristics  to 
Calvin.  It  is  a democratic  Church.  In  its  courts  peer  and  peasant,  the 
merchant  prince  and  the  day  labourer,  sit  side  by  side  and  take  an  equal 
share  in  the  deliberations.  It  is  a Church  that  stands  for  liberty,  political 
as  well  as  religious,  and  its  ministers  have  usually  been  its  mouthpiece. 
It  is  a Church  which  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  it  into  all 
truth,  and  therefore  it  finds  room,  especially  in  these  latter  days,  for  the 
free  discussion  of  questions  theological  and  religious,  philosophical  and 
moral,  historical  and  critical.  It  has  bred  among  its  members  a spirit 
that  understands  theological  argument  and  that  loves  it. 

But  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  another  aspect  of  Calvin’s  influence 
appears.  Calvin  was  both  moralist  and  theologian.  He  was  as  anxious 
that  Christian  people  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world  as  he  was  that  they  should  think  clearly  and  hold  correct 
opinions  on  the  various  points  in  the  Christian  creed.  He  was  justifiably 
intolerent  of  vice  and  crime.  Unfortunately  he  was  equally  intolerant 
of  theological  opinions  which  differed  from  his  own.  Whether  his  opinions 
were  right  or  wrong  is  of  no  consequence  to  our  argument,  the  point  is  that 
he  treated  all  who  differed  from  him  as  heretics,  who  must  be  excluded 
from  Church  membership  and  for  whom  even  the  punishment  of  death 
was  not  too  severe.  His  intolerance  has  reappeared  in  Scotland  and  the 
explanation  is  simple.  Discussion  on  points  of  historical  or  literary 
criticism  or  on  points  of  Scriptural  interpretation  or  theology  do  not  enter 
into  the  texture  of  a man’s  conduct,  or  influence  it  in  the  same  way  as 
insistence  on  the  Christian  virtues  and  graces.  In  the  Scottish  estimate 
of  a man’s  Christianity  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  have  often  had  little  weight 
in  comparison  with  his  reputation  for  being  “ sound  on  the  fundamentals,” 
— although  our  Lord  said,  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them — and  the 
woman  who  said  that  her  minister  had  given  them  a grand  discourse, 
but  she  couldna  bide  that  trash  o’  duties  at  the  hinner  end  o’t,  spoke  for 
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many  beside  herself.  If  Calvin  had  realised  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
one  man,  or  group  of  men,  to  see  all  sides  of  truth,  he  might  have  taught 
Geneva  and  Scotland  to  insist  on  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  compassion, 
and  self-sacrifice  for  others  as  essential  elements  in  Christian  character ; 
Scottish  morality  might  not  have  lagged  behind  its  theology  as  it  has 
done ; and  we  might  have  been  spared  that  splitting  of  the  Scottish 
Church  into  fragments  on  points  of  doctrine,  and  even  of  political  connec- 
tion, which  is  less  of  its  glory  than  of  its  shame. 

On  the  whole,  Calvin’s  influence  on  Scotland  has  been  far-reaching, 
continuous,  beneficial,  and  profound.  In  spite  of  its  defects  it  has  given 
Scotland  a Church,  a character,  a history,  and  a position  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  of  which  all  Scottish  patriots  may  well  be  proud. 
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